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himself, Jews do not hold it incumbent to organize a propaganda,
nor to intrude their views on the consciences of others. The
mission of the Jews, as imposed by their legislator, lay through
their personal conduct and example.

It is an error to suppose that Jews regard Christianity with any-
thing like a hostile sentiment. They naturally distinguish between
Christianity in its infancy, which rested altogether on a moral
basis, and the Christianity of a later period, when its moral con-
ceptions became materialized by the influence of metaphysical
dogma. Still, inasmuch as in its present qualified phase it con-
tinues to embody and teach the fundamental ethics of the code
of Sinai, Jews esteem it as one of the means for disseminating in
the world the essential principles of morality and civilization. On
this account the Jew has no conscientious scruple in granting plots
of land on ids estate, or in contributing in other ways for the
building of churches and chapels of all denominations. A sense
of social duty, no less than the feeling that property has its obli-
gations as well as its rights, prompts him to make some provision
for the spiritual needs of his tenantry.

I venture, in conclusion, to offer a bald remark or two on a
subject with respect to which the Synagogue differs very widely
in its teaching from that of the Church, and that is on the doctrine
of Messianism, or what is called in Evangelical phrase " the coming
of the kingdom of heaven." In the cheering and elevating homilies
of the prophets of Judah a touching picture is drawn of an ideal
human happiness and of a state of social perfection made manifest
by a higher life in every child of God. It exhibits humanity as no
longer restricted by the limitations of country, race, or tribe, and
all contention, social no less than sectarian, giving place to gentle-
ness and concord. The differences of religious belief, and the
varying forms of its outward expression, are to be consigned to the
past, and there is to be one common house of prayer, where all
are to meet and join in praise to the Universal Father. Many are
the vicissitudes through which the Jewish race has passed, but
never has this grand, prophetic ideal been extinguished from their
hopes nor ceased to be rehearsed in the liturgy of the Synagogue.
The more troublous the age, the more hostile the fanaticism
waxed, the closer the Jews clung to the hope that persecution
would gradually wear itself out, although its spirit might flicker
at intervals, and that the crowning scene of the Messianic drama
would realize the Psalmist's prediction of "Mercy and truth
meeting together, and righteousness and peace being locked in
fond embrace."

The idea finds its most intense expression in the Apocalyptic
books of Daniel, Enoch, Sirack, and the Sybelline leaves, all of